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\v3tich 110 mortal was ever capable of rising-. It is not, therefore, that
notional species of merit which imagination may possibly conceive, or
our wL-hes perhaps form, that we have reason to expect and require
in a friend; it is those moral attainments alone which we see actually
realized among- mankind. And, indeed, I can never be persuaded to
think that either Fabricius, or Coruncanius, or Curius, whom our
forefathers justly revered for the superior rectitude of their conduct
were sages according to that sublime criterion which these visionary
philosophers have endeavored to establish. I should be contented,
however, to leave them in the undisturbed possession of their arrogant
and unintelligible notions of virtue, provided they would allow that
the great persons I have named merited at least the character of good
men; but even this, it seems, they are not willing to grant, still con-
tending, with their usual obstinacy, that goodness is an attribute which
can only be ascribed to their perfect sage. I shall venture, neverthe-
less, to adjust my own measure of that quality by the humbler standard
of plain common sense. In my opinion, therefore, whoever (like
those distinguished models I just now mentioned) restrains his pas-
sions within the bounds of reason, and uniformly acts, in all the
various relations of life, upon one steady, consistent principle of
approved honor, justice, and beneficence, that man is in reality, as
well as in common estimation, strictly and truly good; inasmuch as
lie regulates his conduct (so far, I mean, as is compatible with human
fraility) by a constant obedience to those best and surest guides of
moral rectitude, the sacred laws of Nature.
In tracing" these laws it seems evident, I think, that man, by the
frame of his moral constitution, is disposed to consider himself as
standing in some degree of social relation to the whole species in
general; and that this principle acts with more or less vigor, according
to the distance at which he is placed with respect to any particular
community or individual of his kind. Thus it may be observed to
operate with greater force between fellow-citizens of the some com-
monwealth than In regard to foreigners, and between the several
members of the same family than towards those among whom there Is
no common tie of consanguinity. In the case of relations, indeed,
this principle somewhat rises in its strength, and produces a sort of
instinctive amity; but an amity, however, of no great firmness or
solidity. The inferiority of this species of natural connection, when
compared with that which is the consequence of voluntary choice,
appears from this single consideration: that the former has not the
least dependence upon the sentiments of the heart, but continues the
same it was In its origin, notwithstanding every degree of cordiality
between the parties should be utterly extinguished; whereas the kind
affections enter so essentially into the latter, that where love does not
exist friendship can have 120 being. But what still farther evinces